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CHAPTER I. 

SERMONISING - SHOWING HOW SERMONS WERE 
MANUFACTURED IN DAYS GONE BY. 

The long and elaborate sermons, bristling with 
divisions and sub-divisions, manufactured for the 
Scotch and Dissenting pulpits, during the last two 
centuries, would not be tolerated, or endured, in the 
present day. Sermonising and preaching were then 
labours of love, and, let me add, works of no smaU 
ingenuity. 

The division of a verse of Scripture, commonly 
called a " text, " into various parts, for the produc- 
tion of a sermon, was styled " a skeleton*' and some- 
times " a plan." Both terms wer^ equally happy 
and graphically descriptive of the process. Some of 
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these sermons consisted, to such an extent, of divi- 
sions and sub-divisions, that they were not inappro- 
priately called " bags of bones." 

In making a skeleton — that is a real skeleton — of 
man, beast, or bird, it is necessary to scrape away 
all the flesh, and work and rub till the bones are 
" very dry." When brought to this state of perfection 
they are put on wires. The sermoniser adopts a 
similar process. He divests the text of everything 
but the mere words, which he carefully separates 
from each other. 

After such a separation, we could scarcely expect 
the words, or thoughts, to re -arrange themselves, in 
anything like natural order. It requires some skill 
and practice, after taking a watch to pieces, to put 
the wheels, the spindle, the mainspring, and the 
rest of the parts, into their proper position, so as to 
produce regular motion. 

The discourses put together in this way, by the 
sermonisers of the last century, after this inhuman 
process of vivisection — or the dissection of the living 
words of divine truth —were as curious, as specimens 
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of composition, as they were deficient in all natural 
arrangement, 

** For rattling bones together fly 
From the four corners of the sky.*' 

But strange to say, while we might defy even Milton 
*' to create a soul " under their ribs, or to produce a 
healthful circulation of divine truth through their 
frames, the preacher managed to ride off upon them 
with cage and rapidity. They weie not found 
unsuited for the parade and exercise of the Dissent- 
ing pulpit. 

But the effect of such a process, on a passage of 
Scripture, was to divest it of its divine nature and of 
its inspiration. The author of the words would not 
know them in their skeleton form. Were St. Paul 
to see one of his sentences reduced to this condition, 
he would deny that any word or bone of it belonged 
to him. 

The skeleton of a sermon is sometimes called ''a 
division." By division we are not to understand a 
logical division, which requires a logical differentia, 
or such a division as exhausts the subject, and 
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brings the whole of it under consideration. The 
reader may perhaps call to mind divisions stated 
in this way:^ 

I. Notice what the text contains ; 
II. Notice what it does not contain. 
Here we have, it is true, a neat logical division, 
and there can be no doubt that it exhausts the 
subject ; but whether the illustration of the second 
head would be likely to exhaust, most, the patience 
of the hearer, or the power of the preacher, would 
depend on circiunstances. 

Here we are reminded of one of the most pungent 
and witty things ever penned on the subject of 
bad sermons. We find it in the work of an old 
German, on retributive punishment, where he says, 
" In the next world, all unworthy and prosy preachers 
will be condemned to pass their time in reading the 
bad sermons they composed in this." A most 
fearful punishment. 

How often have we marvelled at the patience 
with which pious people sit and hear such men out. 
••Here's at you, till 12 o'clock to-night," exclaimed 
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a good Presbyterian, placing his great coat beneath 
him, on the hard bench, when the preacher came 
to " twenty-sixthly." 

The division of a sermon, as vre have observed, 
was sometimes called a. plan, a term employed by 
architects. The sermoniser worked out these plans, 
or divisions, with all the ingenuity and perseve- 
rance of a Chinaman, in cutting and putting together 
the parts of a mosaic cabinet, or of bees in the 
construction of their hives. The former illustration 
is the more correct, for a bee displays a high de- 
gree of mathematical skill, in its work. The angles 
of the cells of a beehive are so arranged as to 
occupy the least possible space, and to contain the 
greatest quantity of honey. Reaumur proposed to 
Koenig, an eminent mathematician, to determine 
what should be the angles of a hexagonal cell, 
with a pyramidal base, to require the least material 
in construction. Koenig ascertained that the greatest 
angle should be 109 degrees 26 minutes, and the 
smallest 70 degrees 34 minutes— the very angles 
made by the bee, whose object evidently is, to 
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store the greatest quantity of honey in the smallest 
space. 

The divisions of some of those sermonisers were 
evidently made for the purpose of occupying space, 
or time, for without those divisions, which, large 
and small, may have amounted, on an average, to 
ahout fifteen, he could not have occupied the pul- 
pit five minutes. 

But we are not aware that they were constructed 
according to the acknowledged principles of mathe- 
matics, or, when constructed, that they were capable 
of containing a large quantity of that truth, which 
is *' sweeter than honey and the honey-comb." 
But we are free to confess that many of the dis- 
courses of these men contained a large quantity of 
pollen, or flowex dust. 

The Chinaman, at work at his cabinet, and little 
pieces of ebony, and bone, and ivory, is the apter 
illustration, for some preachers were distinguished 
for the "neatness" — this was the technical term — 
of their divisions, the one part being made to fit 
into another with perfect exactness ; while the con- 
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trasts of thought, and the antithesis of expression, 
were nicely represented by the blacks and whites, 
the squares and diamonds. 

Some pleaded the necessity of adopting such 
divisions, in order to break the bread of life 
sufficiently small, to suit the capacity of their 
hearers. The preacher, in this affair, acted like 
the indulgent mother, who first made glass windows 
on her boy's bread and butter and sugar, and then 
cut it into little square pieces to suit the size of 
his mouth. 

There was nothing like this division, or vivisection 
of the Word of God, adopted by the early teachers 
of the English Church. This mode of treatment 
was borrowed from the schoolmen. The ancient 
fathers confined themselves to the exposition of 
Scripture, and to remarks, in the form of exhorta- 
tion, flowing from, and suggested by, the passage. 

But we must not be understood as depreciating 
logical arrangement. Any discourse, without arrange- 
ment, and proper subordination of parts, is nothing 
more than a mob of independent and unattached 
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thoughts — a perfect rabble of ideas, each speaking 
as long and as loud as it pleases. 

The mode of sermonising which we have described 
was practised to a greater extent by the Scotch 
and Puritan ministers than by clergymen of the 
Established Church. 

The sermons of the latter are generally simple in 
style and arrangement ; though it often happens 
that in this consists their only excellence. 

As a large number of sermons are " ready-made,'* 
like second-hand clothes, they seldom or never fit 
the minds of modem preachers, who have been, not 
inaptly, compared to children in the long-tailed 
coats and nether garments of their grandfathers. 

Some preachers manufacture new sermons out of 
0I4 ones, a far less objectionable practice than that 
of purchasing them ready-made. 

We may style this the syntlietical, or con- 
structive department of sermonising, and that which 
we have just described, as the analytical, or the 
destructive department, for the one consists in pulling 
down, and the other in an attempt to build up. 
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1 believe it is the fact that English watchmakers 
are in the habit of getting much of the inner 
works of their watches from abroad, from France 
and Switzerland. They are manufactured in better 
style and at a cheaper rate in those countries than 
at home. The English watchmaker merely puts 
them together. Something analogous to this takes 
place in the production of modem sermons. 
Germany and America send us a good supply of 
inner works, of springs and wheels, which we file 
and fit and polish for the English pulpit. The 
Germans are famous for their steel; we, therefore, 
get most of our mainsprings from them, while 
America can supply us with any amoimt of lras8. 

Many of our popular preachers are in the habit 
of " gutting " the sermons that were written, or 
preached, by our most eminent divines, during the 
last two or three centuries, and working them into 
modem shapes. The value of discourses wrought 
out in this way, cannot be very great — it is no 
more than a mingling of wine and water — but they 
are more showy and attractive than sermons wrought 
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out of the mind of the man who delivers them. 
In the former case the sermoniser may choose 
amongst the works of the most eminent, and select 
what parts of them best suit his purpose, and 
please his taste ; in the latter case he is circum- 
scribed by the power of his own intellect, his 
invention, and imagination. 

That a large portion of his hearers will be better 
pleased with a figured and flaunting piece of patch- 
work, than with a more homely and sober garment, 
without seams, there can be no doubt, and it is 
more than we can expect from mortal man, or 
minister, that he will sacrifice popularity, and the 
smiles of his audience, by adopting a practice that 
will profit them more, and please them less. 

The great end and object of a large number of 
modem preachers is to please. If they do not 
succeed here, they must quit the pulpit and pro- 
fession. If the preacher resolves to spin his web 
out of his own bowels, like the spider, he must 
be satisfied with the spider's comer in the 
church. This, we believe, is the position of many 
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of the best and wisest ministers, both in the 
established and dissenting communities. 

" popular applause I What heart of man 
Is proof against thy sweet seduciug charms ? 
The wisest aud the best feel urgent need 
Of all their caution, in thy gentlest gales ; 
But swelled into a gust, who then, alas ! 
With all his canvas set, and inexpert. 
And therefore heedless, can withstand thy power ? 
Praise from the rivalled lips of toothless bald 
Decrepitude, and in the looks of lean 
And craving poverty, and on the brow, 
Respectful, of the smutched artificer. 
Is oft too welcome, and they much disturb 
The bias of the purpose. How much more, 
Four'd forth by beauty, splendid and polite, 
In language soft as adoration breathes ! 
Ah, spare your idol ! Think him human still.*' 
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CHAPTER II. 

CONTAINING EXTRACTS FROM "THE REMAINS" 
OF A POOR COUNTRY CURATE. 

We should scarcely expect to hear the very highest 
order of pulpit eloquence from the lips of a poor 
and unknown curate of the Irish Church ; but it is 
from the fragments of the sermons of Charles Wolfe, 
a poor curate of Donoughmore, in the diocese of 
Armagh, that Dr. Whately, the late Archbishop of 
Dublin, selected examples of the very highest order of 
pulpit oratory, with which to illustrate and adorn his 
learned and beautiful work on elocution. 

We shall give one or two quotations from the 
sermons of this eloquent young divine, which fully 
justify the estimate formed of him by Dr. Whately. 

The first passage I shall quote occurs at the con- 
clusion of a discourse on the words "My yoke is 
easy and my burden is light" : — 

'' Such is our yoke and burden. Let him who thinks 
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it too hard and too heavy be prepared to state it 
boldly, when he shall appear, side by side, with 
the poor Indian, before the throne of God, at the 
day of judgement. The poor heathen may come 
forward, with his wounded limbs and weltering body 
saying, * I thought thee an austere master, delight- 
ing in the miseries of thy creatures, and 1 have 
brought thee the torn renmants of a body, which 
I have tortured in thy service.' And the Christian 
will come forward, and say, ' I knew that Thou didst 
save me from such sufferings and torments, and that 
Thou only commandest me to keep my body in 
temperance, soberness, and chastity; but I thought 
this too hard for me.* What will be the answer 
of the Judge to the poor heathen, none can pre- 
sume to say ; that he was sadly mistaken in the 
means of salvation, is beyond a doubt ; but the 
Judge may say, ' Come to me thou heavy laden, 
and I will give thee the rest which thou couldst 
not purchase for thyself.* But to the Christian, 
* Thou who hadst my easy yoke and light burden, 
thou for whom all was already purchased ' — 
thank God, it is not already pronounced ! — ' Begone ! 
Flee for thy life'!" 

The next passage I shall quote is even more 

B 
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striking and original. The text is, " Are there 
few that shall be saved?" 

"Suppose it were suddenly revealed to any one 
among you, that he, and he alone, of all that 
walk upon the face of this earth, was destined to 
receive the benefit of his Redeemer's atonement, 
and that all the rest of mankind was lost — and 
that to all eternity — it is hard to say what would 
be the first sensation, excited in that man's mind, 
by the intelligence. It is probable it would be 
joy — to think that all his fears respecting his 
eternal destiny were now no more ; that all the 
forebodings of the mind and . misgivings of the 
heart — all the solemn stir which we feel rising 
within us, whenever we look forward to a dark 
futurity, — to feel that all these had now subsided 
for ever, — to know that he shall stand in the 
everlasting sunshine of the love of God! It is, 
perhaps, impossible that all this should not call 
forth an immediate feeling of delight. But if you 
wish the sensation to continue, you must go into 
the wilderness ; you must beware how you come 
within sight of a human being, or within soimd of 
a human voice ; you must recollect that you are 
now alone upon the earth ; or, if you want society, 
you hacj better look for it among the beasts of 
the field, than among the ruined species to which 
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you belong; unless, indeed, the Ahnighty, in pSty 
to your desolation, should send His angels before 
the appointed time, that you might learn to forget, 
in their society, the outcast objects of your former 
sympathies. But to go abroad into himian society, 
to walk amongst beings who are now, no longer, 
your fellow-creatures, — to feel the charity of your 
common nature rising in your heart, and to have 
to crush it, within you, like a sin, — to reach 
forth your hand to perform one of the common 
kindnesses of humanity, and to find it withered by 
the recollection, that however you may mitigate a 
present pang, the everlasting pang is irreversible, 
to turn away in despair from those children whom 
you have now come to bless and to save — we 
hope and trust both here and for ever — perhaps 
it would be too much for you; at all events, it 
would be hard to state a degree of exertion, 
within the utmost range of hmnan energy, or a 
degree of pain, within the farthest limit of human 
endurance to which you would not submit, that 
you might have one companion, on your lonely 
way, from this world to the mansions of hap- 
piness. 

** But suppose at that moment, that the angel who 
brought the first intelligence, returns to tell you 
that there are beings upon this earth, who may 
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yet be saved — that lie was mistaken, no matter 
how, — perhaps he was your guardian angel, and 
darted from the Throne of Grace, with the intelli- 
gence of your salvation, without waiting to hear 
the fate of the rest of mankind — no matter how 
— but he comes to tell you, that there are b3ings 
upon the earth, who are within the reach of your 
Bedeemer's love, and of, vour own — that some of 
them are now before you, and their everlasting 
destiny is placed in your hands; then what would 
first occur to your mind ?— privations, dangers, 
difficulties? No, but you would say, "Lord, what 
shall I do ? Shall I traverse earth and sea, through 
misery and torment, that of those Thou hast given 
me I may not lose one!" 

I rose and wept, with chastened joy, that yet I dwelt below, 
That yet another hoar was left, my faith, by works, to show ; 
That yet some sinner I might tell of Jesus* dying love. 
And help to lead some weary feet to his bright home aboye. 
And now, while on this earth I stay, my motto it shall be. 
To live ne longer for myself, bat for Him who died for me ; 
And graven on my inmost soul, these words of truth diyine, 
" Ihey that lead maay to the Lord bright as the stars shall shine/' 
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CHAPTER III. 
A POOR CURATE AMONG HIS PARISHIONERS. 

Some of my readers may, probably, wish to know 
more than I have told them of the interesting and 
eloquent young curate, from whose ^*' Remains*^ I 
have quoted. 

Charles Wolfe was bom in DubHn, December 
14th, 1791. He was the youngest son of Theobald 
Wolfe, of the County Kildare, a family of some 
distinction. General Wolfe, who was killed at the 
siege of Quebec, and the noble and good Irish 
Judge, Lord Kilwarden, were relations of his. 

Charles Wolfe lost his father at an early age, 
and was sent to Bath to school in 1801. From 
Bath he went to Salisbury, and from that to 
Winchester. In 1809 he entered the University of 
Dublin, where he gained a scholarship. In 1817 
he was ordained to the curacy of Donoughmore. 
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His habits and manner of life, as a clergyman, 
were exceedingly simple and primitive. He scarcely 
ever thought of providing a regular meal. His 
small cottage contained a few rush-bottomed chairs, 
a rickety table, and two trunks — one for his papers 
and the other for his linen. The trunks also did 
service by covering the broken parts of the floor. 
The damp paper himg in loose festoons from the 
mouldy walls of the closet where he slept — a 
dangerous apartment for a yoimg man of a con- 
sumptive habit. Between the parlour and the closet 
was the kitchen, the warmest and most com- 
fortable room of the three. This was occupied by 
his man-servant, a disbanded soldier, and by his 
maid- servant, the soldier's wife, with a numerous 
band of children, who seemed more at home in the 
house, than the curate, who paid the rent. 

Charles Wolfe was very kind to the poor of his 
parish, and took a lively interest in their temporal 
as well as in their spiritual welfare. When some 
of them informed him that they could not go to 
church, for want of shoes, he purchased a large 
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quantity, of all sizes, whicli he gave out on Saturday 
evenings, to be returned on Monday mornings ; but 
this return, we suspect, was not alwa3rs made, 
especially when a fair was nigh. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
LORD BYRON'S OPINION OP THE POET. 

Chjlblss Wolfe was not only a preacher of very 
great power and beauty, but also a poet of a very 
high order. His Ode, or "Elegy, on the Burial of 
Sir John Moore '' stands almost alone in its pathos, 
beauty, and perfection. This poem has done more 
to immortalise that noble soldier. Sir John Moore, 
than a thousand marble monuments, like that under 

the dome of St. Paul's. 

At an after-dioner conversation, between Lord 
Byron and Shelley, recorded by Captain Medwin, 
the question arose as to which was the most perfect 
ode of the day. Shelley contended for Coleridge's 
Ode on Switzerland, commencing " Ye clouds." 
Moore's Melodies were quoted, and some one 
mentioned Campbell's Hohenlinden ; when Lord 
Byron started up and said — "I will show you an 
Ode you have never seen, that I consider little 
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inferior to the best which the present prolific age 
has brought forth. He left the table and returned 
with a magazine, from which he read the well- 
known lines on the "Burial of Sir John Moore," 
commencing : — 

"Not a drum was heard, not a faneral note, 
As bis corse to the rampart we hurried.*' 

"The feeling," says Med win, "with which he 
recited these admirable stanzas, I shall never forget. 
After he had come to the end, he repeated the third, 
and said it was "perfect, particularly the lines, — 

" But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him." 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE CURATE'S LONELY GRAVE. 

It is not pleasant to reflect that the man who has 
cast such a halo of poetic glory around the far-off 
grave of a British soldier, should be sleeping at 
home, in a comparatively unknown grave ; that 
we should know so little of the young clergyman 
whose genius was as bright as his life was simple 
and his piety sincere. 

About a mile from Cove, now Queenstown, on 
the Great Island, at the other side of the hill, 
and within the four walls of the old unroofed 
church of Clonmel — not the town of Clonmel, in 
the County Tipperary, but the parish of Clonmel, 
in the County Cork — repose the ashes of the 
Rev. Charles Wolfe. 
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Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall state in their work on 
Ireland, that they visited the churchyard of Clonmel, 
and coidd not discover the poet's grave. As the 
writer was residing in the neighbourhood of Queens- 
town, he resolved to make it out, if marked by 
any sort of stone, for neither the grave-digger, 
the clerk, the clergyman, or the oldest inhabitant, 
knew anything about it. 

I went to Clonmel, accompanied by one of my 
daughters, whose eyes are sharper than mine. We 
first took the circuit of this little cemetery, which 
is really a beautiful spot, and then the by-paths, 
and then across the graves, hither and thither, 
without finding it, when we entered the old, 
unroofed church, and there, in a damp corner, 
overgrown with nettles, my daughter discovered 
the stone, with the poet's name inscribed, but 
sadly in need of the friendly chisel of some 
"Old" or new "Mortality." 

The stone bears the following inscription : — 
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Here lie 

The Remains of 

The Rev. Ghables Wolfe, 

Late Curate of Donoughmore, 

Who died at Gove the 2l8t of Feb , 1823. 

Aged 31. 

The record of his genius, piety, and virtue. 

Lives in the hearts of all who knew him. 

Looking unto Jesus he lived, 

Looking unto Jesus he died. 

" He is not dead, but sleepeth." 

M. Joyce Fecit 

I may here state, that, within a few yards of 
his grave, I found a thin slab of white marble, 
bearing the name of Thomas Tobin, Author of 
" The Honeymoon," the " Faro Table," the 
" Undertaker," and the '* School for Authors." 
The thin monumental slab, which had fallen from 
the .wall, was left on the ground, to be trodden 
under the foot of men, or any animal that might 
wander that way. I thought the old ruined 
church, with its neglected and forgotten tenants 
and tombstones, a very excellent " School for 
Authors." This clever dramatist was bom in 
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Salisbury, in 1770, tind died in 1804, in his 
thirty-fourth year, within sight of land, when on 
his way to the West Indies, for the benefit of 
his health. His remains were brought to Cove, 
now Queenstown, and interred within the four 
walls of the old ruined church of Clonmel. 

But to return to Charles Wolfe. I visited his 
grave a second time, accompaiiied by a literary 
friend, the late Dr. Petrie, who told me the 
following interesting anecdote of the Elegy on 
the Burial of Sir John Moore. *' Charles Wolfe," 
said he, ''showed me the lines in manuscript, 
with the beauty of which I was so much impressed, 
that I requested a copy for insertion in a 
periodical with which I had some connection. 
Wolfe first refused, but, in the end, complied. 
I laid the ode before two or three of the literary 
savanUy who were in the habit of deciding what 
should, or should not, appear in their periodical. 
The lines were read, condemned, and ridiculed, 
and I was laughed at for imagining " 8uch %tuff^^ 
worthy of publication. I felt myself in a very 
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awkward position, but I got cleverly out of it. 
I wrote to diaries Wolfe, returning him his 
manuscript, saying that '*on more mature consi- 
deration, I did not deem the periodical I had 
named worthy of its insertion." The same "lite- 
rary Mend" who told me this anecdote^ and 
whose name I^^now mention, furnished the poet, 
Thomas Moore, with some of the " stuff," or 
Irish music, for which he wrote his most beautiful 
melodies. I see by an old letter of Charles Wolfe, 
in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy, that 
he sent a copy of these lines to his friend, John 
Taylor, at the Rev. Mr. Armstrong's, Clonoulty, 
Cashel," on the 16th September, 1816. "My 
dear John, — I have completed the Burial of Sir 
John Moore, and will here inflict them on you. 
You have no one but yourself to blame— for praising 
the two stanzas, that I have told you so much." 

We discover from the date of this letter to 
the Rev. John Taylor, that the ode was not 
finished tiU nearly eight years after the death of 
Sir John Moore, who fell in January, 1809. 
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The following notice, which appeared in the 
" Edinburgh Annual Register," written, we believe, 
by the chaplain of the 9th Eegiment, who read 
the prayers at the grave, furnished Charles Wolfe 
with the material from which he wrought out his 
most perfect ode: — 

" Sir John Moore had often said, that if he was 
killed in battle, he wished to be buried where he 
fell. 1 he body was removed at night to the citadel 
at Corunna. A grave was dug for him on the 
rampart, by a "party of the 9th Regiment, the 
aides de-camps attending by turns. No coffin could 
be procured, so the officers of his staff wrapped 
the body, dressed as it was, in a military cloak 
and blankets. The interment was hastened, for 
about eight in the morning some firing was heard, 
and the officers feared, that if a serious attack 
were made, they should be ordered away, and not 
suffiered to pay him their lust duty." 

War and, warlike heroes seemed to be favourite 
themes with Charles Wolfe. Arma virumqtce cano 
seems to have been the poet's motto. When about 
eighteen years of age he wrote ^^Jugurtha incar- 
ceratus vitam ingemit relietam^^ a poem which 
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possesses a great deal of dramatic power, It 
represents the Numidian Lion, Jugurtha, as caught 
and caged in the City of Rome, after having 
graced the procession of the victorious general, 
Marius. The captive is thus represented, as 
speaking to himself, in his dimgeon : — 

Well — is the rack prepared, the pincers heated? 
Where is the scourge ? How ! not employed in Rome ? 
We have them in Nnmidia. Not in Rome! 
I*m sorry for it. I could enjoy it now; 
I might have felt it yesterday, but now — 
Now that I have seen my funeral procession ; 
The chariot wheols of Marias nave roll'd over me, 
His horses* hoofs have trampled me in triumph. 
I have attained that terrible consummation, 
My soul could stand aloof, and from on high 
Look down upon the ruins of my body, 
Smiling in apathy. I feel no longer: 
I challenge Rome to give another pang. 

By and by he^ flings himself on his " scanty mat" 
and tries to sleep, from which he starts, under the 
impression that he has heard the king's son, young 
Adherbal, whom he had murdered, scream: 

ril sleep no more, until I sleep for ever. 
When I slept last, I beard Adherbal scream. 
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I'll sleep no more. I'll think until 1 die. 

Yet, wherefore did he scream? Why, 1 have heard 

His living scream. It was not half so frightful. 

If 'twere to do again, I would not kill thee. 

Wilt thou not be appeased ? But thou say'st, 

"My father was to thee a father also. 

He watched thy infant years, and gave thee all 

That youth could ask ; and scarcely manhood oame, 

Then came a kingdom also ; yet didst thou"— - 

Oh, I'm faint — they have not brought me food. 

Hold I my Numidian cruse is still about me. 

No drop within ! Oh, faithful friend, companion 

Of many a weary march and thirsty day, 

'Tis the first time thou hast fail'd my lips* 

Gods ! I'm in tears ! I did not think of weeping." 

In describing the "Battle of Busaco," which 
resulted in the " deliverance of Portugal," he calls 
up the warlike ghost of Don Henry, who hurls a 
fearful malediction on the heads of the French, 
and predicts the triumph of British arms: — 

The breeze sighed sadly o'er the midnight flood : 
On Lisbon's towers Don Henry's spirit stood: 
He wore not helm, he wure not casque; his hair 
Streamed like a funeral banner in the air. 
In mortal attitude, with aspect drear. 
He held reversed his country's guardian spear ; 

c 
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Dark wae his eje, and gloomy was his brow, 
He gazed with stern ness on the wave below : 
Then thrice aloft the dreadful spear he shook, 
While sorrow's torrent from his bosom broke: 
" Fiends ! may the angel of destruction shed 
His blood-red cup of sorrows on your head ! 
Throughout your camp may hell-bom demons play> 
Grim ruin to your host, and howl dismay." 

The ghost of Don Henry, after pouring out a 
boiling flood of maledictions, like the above, calls 
upon Britian to protect his country : — 

**To Britain, glorious Britain will I call, 
Her bulwark, valour, and the sea, her wall. 
''England, what ho!" As thus the ppectre spoke. 
All Lisbon's turrets to their bases shook. 
" England to arms^at this dread call advance, 
Assist, defend, protect — now tremble France I" 
He spoke,^ then plung'd into the river^s breast 
And Tagus wrapped him in his billowy vest. 

Charles Wolfe wrote a Spanish song, commen- 
cing, '' The chains of Spain are breaking, let Gaul 
despair and fly, *' a noble piece of patriotism ; 
but he has also composed poems of a more ten- 
der and pathetic nature. One of his most touching 
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and beautiful is the Elegy adapted to the Irish 
air of Oramaehree k — 

"If I had thought thou could'st have died, 

I might not weep for thee, 
But I forgot, when by thy side, 

That thou could'st mortal be; 
It never thro' my mind had passed, 

The time would ere be o'er, 
That I on thee should look my last, 

And thou should'st smile no more. 
And still upon that face I look, 

And think 'twill smile again; 
And still the thought I will not brook. 

That I must smile in vain. 
But whea I speak, thou dost not say, 

What thou ne'er left unsaid ; 
And now I feel, as well I may. 

Sweet Mary, thou art dead I 

I understand he was asked by a Mend if *' Mary" 
ever existed, and that he replied in the negative, 
saying he had hummed, or sung the air, over and 
over, till he burst into a flood of salt tears, in 
which mood he composed the words. There is a 
tradition that Venus arose out of the salt sea, but we 
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do not believe a word of it; and what is more, 
we are credibly informed that Charles Wolfe was 
in love 'with the beautiful Mary Grierson of Dub- 
lin, whose death . he so eloquently laments here. 

Archdeacon Stuart, from whom I received this 
information concerning the poet, furnished me with 
a sketch of his personal appearance, which may 
interest the reader: — 

"In stature he was above the ordinary height, 
and his person was somewhat slight. His com- 
plexion was fair, approaching to redness. His 
hair, which himg in somewhat neglected and 
graceful ringlets, covered a high, but not very 
expansive forehead. His eyes were not large, but 
a little prominent; the colour blue, intermixed 
with a dark shade, which gave them the impress 
of intellect and genius." 

The Rev. Charles Wolfe died of consumption, 
in the Cove of Cork. Writing to a friend, under 
date May 28th, 1821, he says, "At length the 
die is cast, the doctor has stript me of my gown'* 
—prohibited his preaching. Just before his death 
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he began to pray for his friends, but his voice 
failing, he exclaimed, "God bless them all!" He 
then whispered to his sister, — " Close this eye ; the 
other is closed already, and now farewell." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DOCTOK GUTHKIE. 

pEBHAPs the late Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgli, was 
the most remarkable preacher of modem [days- 
Mr. Spurgeon not excepted, fwo-thirds of his 
sermons, at least, consisted of illustrations. His 
imagination was most luxuriant, and bore him 
away; as the ' great bird bore away Sinbad the 
Sailor, to the Valley of Diamonds. On some occa- 
sions he qtiite loses sight of his subject. We 
cannot see the wood for the midtitude of trees; 
but notwithstanding this fault — for it was a fault — 
he was one of the greatest preachers of the day, 
and, as such, we are happy to have his opinion 
on sermonising and preaching. In his Auto- 
biography and Memoir, vol. i., pp. 160 — 162, we 
meet with the following passage : — 

"When I went to Arbilot, I knew pretty well 
how to speak sermons, but very little about how 
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to compose them ; so I set myself vigorously 
to study how to illustrate the gi'eat truths of 
the Gospel, and enforce them, so that there 
should be no sleepers in the church, no wander- 
ing eyes, but everywhere an eager attention. 
Savingly to convert my hearers was not within 
my power, but to command their attention, awaken 
their interest, touch their feelings, and instruct 
their minds, was — and I determined to do it. 

*' With this end I used the simplest, plainest 
terms, avoiding anything vulgar, but always, where 
possible, employing the Saxon tongue — the mother 
tongue of my hearers. I studied the style of the 
addresses which the ancient and inspired prophets 
of Israel employed, which abounded in metaphor, 
figures, and illustrations. I turned to the Gospels, 
and foimd that He who knew what was in man, what 
could best illuminate a subject, win the attention, 
and move the heart, used parables, or illustrations, 
stories, drawn from the scenes of nature and 
familiar life. 

" Taught by such models, and encouraged, in 
my resolution, by such authorities, I resolved to 
follow, though it should be at a vast distance, 
these ancient masters of the art of preaching ; 
being all the more ready to do so, as it woidd 
be in harmony with the natural turn and bias of 
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my own mind. I was careful to observe, by the 
faces of my bearers, and also by tbe account tbe 
more intelligent of my Sunday class gave of my 
discourses, tbe style and cbaracter of tbose parts 
wbicb bad made tbe deepest impression, tbat I 
migbt cidtivate it. 

" To tbis, witb my style of delivery and self- 
possession, command and flexibility of voice, and 
power of tbrowing myself into tbe cbaracters I 
was depicting— tbereby feeHng tbeir emotions, and 
expressing tbem in sucb language and looks as 
tbey tbem selves would bave done— I attribute tbe 
popularity wbicb I early gained and maintained, 
for well nigb forty years of a public ministry. 
Tbese tbings I mention for instruction and encou- 
ragement of otbers. Here, as in otber spberes, 
•prayer and painstaking' will do anytbing." 

We cannot say tbat we altogetber agree witb 
Dr. Gutbric's ideas of preacbing. We bave notbing 
to say against bis painstaking, in sermonising, tbat 
is, in preparing for delivery. Too mucb time 
cannot be devoted to preparation, if tbe object of 
tbe preacber be to get tbe subject well into bis 
own mind, to bave bis understanding and beart 
steeped in it, and not merely to know it by 
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rote ; but when the preacher gets into the pulpit 
he should not be careful to observe the faces of 
his hearers, or trouble himself with thinking what 
the more intelligent of his Sunday-class teachers 
may say of his discourse. Let him forget himself 
in his subject. Let his one desire and object be 
to impress it upon the minds of his audience, and 
not to produce a finished discourse. Clever elocu- 
tion takes the heart and soul out of a sermon. 

"And I brethren, when I came to you, came 
not with excellency of speech, or of man's wisdom, 
declaring unto you the testimony of God. My 
speech and my preaching was not with enticing 
words of man's wisdom, but in demonstration of 
the spirit and of power." 

One of the faidts which we find with Dr. 
Guthrie's preaching is that he presents too much 
for consideration in one discourse. He fills our 
platter too full, and gives us more than we can 
properly digest. Take, for example, his picture 
of sin :— 

" Look now at sin. Pluck off that painted mask, 
and turn upon her face the Lamp of God's Word, 
We start — it reveals a death's head! I stay not 
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to quote texts descriptive of sin. It is a debt, a 
burden, a thief, a sickness, a leprosy, a plague, a 
poison, a serpent, a sting; everything that man 
hates — a load of curses and calamities, beneath 
* whose crushing, most intolerable pressure, the 
whole creation groaneth.' 

"Name me the evil that springs not from this 
root — the crime that I may not lay at its door. 
Who is the hoary sexton that digs man a grave? 
Who is the painted temptress that steals his 
virtue? Who is the murderess that destroys his 
life? Who is the sorceress that first deceives, and 
then damns his soul? — Sin, who with icy breath 
blights the fair blossoms of youth. 

"Who breaks the hearts of parents? Who 
brings old men's grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave? — Sin. Who, by a more hideous metamor- 
phosis than Ovid ever framed, changes gentle 
children into vipers, tender mothers into monsters > 
and their fathers into more than Herods, the mur- 
derers of their own innocents? — Sin. 

"Who casts the apple of discord on household 
hearths? Who lights the torch of war, and bears 
it blazing over trembling lands? Who by divisions 
in the church rends Christ's seamless robe? — Sin. 

"Who is this Delilah that sings the Nazarite 
asleep, and delivers up the strength of God 
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into the hands of the uncircximcised ? Who with 
winning smiles on her face, honied flattery on 
her tongue, stands in the door to ofPer the sacred 
rights of hospitality, and, when suspicion sleeps 
treacherously pierces our temples with a nail? 
What fair syren is this who, seated on a rock, by 
the deadly pool, smiles to deceive, sings to lure, 
kisses to betray, and flings her arms around our 
neck, to leap with us into perdition?— Sin." 

This is all very striking, but it lays open too many\ 
lines of thought for one sermon. " Propose one point 
in your discourse," says Dr. Paley, "and stick to 
it. A man never carries away more than one impres- 
sion." Dr. Guthrie presents too many pictures to 
the eye at one time. A. sermon may contain too 
much, as well as too little. As a general rule, a 
sermon shoidd contain no more than one leading 
thought, around which the others should revolve, 
like the planets round the sun, attracted, and held 
in their proper spheres, by the central luminary; 
one leading thought which should shine out like 
the principal jewel of a crown. 

Dr. Guthrie had another fault, he travelled too 
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far for his illustrations. He did not find them 
springing up at his feet, as our Lord found the 
flowers of the field. He went searching, or 
hotanising^ for exotics, and when he found them he 
' * booked " them for future use. The Rev. Robert 
Hall said that the late Sir James Mackintosh had 
an excellent memory, but no imagination; but that 
his figures of speech and illustrations were always 
good, as he had good taste. He compares his mind 
to a wardrobe, where you can take down, as from 
a peg, the garment which best suits your fancy. 
Perhaps there is no work that excels Doctor 
Whateley's Logic, in the aptness and excellence 
of its illustrations, but we get the perfume of the 
cedar-wood about them all. 

Mr. Rogers, in his life of John Howe, says : — 
"His mind, absorbed by his subject, is sure to 
stimulate his imagination, sufficiently to enable him 
to supply, spontaneously, those illustrations which 
render the writer's meaning either more clear or 
more impressive, but leaves little leisure to search 
for curious or elaborate ornament." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DR. CHALMERS. 

Doctor Chalmebs was, without doubt, one of our 
greatest and most eloquent preachers. He soars 
on some occasions, like the eagle, " the Bird of 
Jove," into a pure atmosphere where few are able 
to follow him. 

Doctor Chalmers is remarkable for the beautiful 
unity of thought which prevails throughout all his 
writings : you have the same idea, but widening 
and enlarging, from the beginning to the end, 
like the sun rising above the horizon, or the 
moon leading forth and apparently lighting up 
the whole host of stars. Doctor Chalmers' Astro- 
nomical Discourses, which were first published as 
a distinct volume, contain but one great leading 
thought, suggested by the 3rd and 4th verses of 
the 8th Psalm: "When I consider the heavens, 
the work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
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which Thou hast ordained, what is man that 
Thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that 
Thou visitest him?" 

These words of the Psahnist the preacher held 
up, and turned round, and presented to his 
audience, like a prism which has the power of 
dissolving a ray of light into its component parts 
or primitive colours of red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, purple, and violet. 

Perhaps we shoidd hold it as a fault that Dr. 
Chalmers elaborated too much ; that he left nothing 
to suggestion ; that, like the gold-beater, he spread 
it out too thin, and made one small nugget of 
gold cover too large a surface. But diffusiveness 
is often necessary in the preacher. He who passes 
too rapidly from one subject to another is not 
likely to impress his audience. 

But let us hear Dr. Chalmers himself : — 

" Such is the incomprehensible fact, that the same 
Being, whose eye is abroad over the whole 
universe, gives vegetation to every blade of grass, 
and motion to every particle of blood, which 
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circidates through the veins of the minutest 
animal ; that, though His mind takes into His 
comprehensive grasp, immensity and all its wonders, 

I am as inuch known to Him, as if I were the 
single object of His attention ; that He marks all 
my thoughts ; that He gives birth to every feel- 
ing and every movement within me; and that, 
with an exercise of power, which I can neither 
describe nor comprehend, the same God who sits 
in the highest heaven, and reigns over the glories 
of the firmament, is at my right hand, to give 
me every breath which I draw, and every comfort 
which I enjoy. 

"But this very reflection .has been appro- 
priated to the use of Infidelity, and the very 
language of the text has been made to bear 
an application of hostility to the faith. * "What 
is man that God should be mindful of him; or 
the son of man that He should deign to visit 
him?' 'Is it likely,' says the Infidel, *that 
God would send his Eternal Son, to die for the 
puny occupiers of so insignificant a province, in 
the mighty field of his creation? Are we the 
befitting objects of so great and so signal an 
interposition? Does not the largeness of that field 
which Astronomy lays open to the view of modern 
science, throw a suspicion over the truth of the 
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Gospel history? And how shall we reconcile the 
greatness of that wonderful movement which was 
made in Heaven for the redemption of fallen man, 
with the comparative meanness and obscurity of 
our species?' 

'* This is a popular argument against Christianity, 
not much dwelt upon in books, but, we believe, 
a good deal insinuated in conversation, and having 
no small influence on the amateurs of a superficial 
philosophy." 

Take another example : — 

" Now, mark the use to which all this has 
been turned by the genius of Infielity. Such an 
humble portion of the universe as ours could 
never have been the object of such high and 
distinguishing attentions, as Christianity has assigned 
to it. God woidd Dot have manifested himself in 
the flesh, for the salvation of so paltry , a world. 
The monarch of a whole continent would never 
move from his capital, and lay aside the splendour 
of royalty, and subject himself, for months, or for 
years, to perils, and poverty, and persecution; and 
take up his abode in some small islet of his dominions, 
which, though swallowed by an earthquake, could 
not be missed amid the glories of so wide an 
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empire ; and all this to regain the lost affections of a 
few families upon its surface. And neither would 
the eternal Son of God — He who is revealed to us 
as having made all worlds, and as holding an empire, 
amid the splendour of which, the globe that we 
inherit is shaded in insignificance ; neither would 
He strip Himself of the glory he had with the 
Father before th6^ world was, and light on this lower 
scene, for the purpose imputed to Him in the New 
Testament. Impossible that the concerns of this 
puny ball, which floats its little round, among an 
infinity of larger worlds, should be of such mighty 
account in the plans of the Eternal, or should 
have given birth in Heaven to so wonderful a 
movement, as the Son of God putting on the form 
of our degraded species, and sojourning amongst 
us,* and sharing in all our infirmities, and crown- 
ing the whole scene of humiliation by the disgrace 
and agonies of a cruel martyrdom.'* 

The same idea runs through the next three or 
four paragraphs: — 

" This has been started as a difficulty in the 
way of the Christian revelation; and it is the 
boast of many of our philosophical Infidels, that, 
by the light of modem discovery, the light of 
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the New Testament is overborne ; and the mischief 
is not confined to philosophers, for the argument 
has got into other hands, and the popular illus- 
trations that are now given to the sublimest truths 
of science, have widely disseminated all the Deism 
that has been grafted upon it ; and the high tone 
of a decided contempt for the Gospel is now 
associated with the flippancy of superficial acquire- 
ments, and, while the venerable Newton, whose 
genius threw open those mighty fields of contem- 
plation, found a fit exercise for his powers in the 
interpretation of the Bible, there are thousands and 
tens of thousanas, who, though walking in the light 
which he holds out to them, are seduced by a com- 
placency which he never felt, and inflated by a pride 
which never entered into his piou? and philosophical 
bosom, and whose only notice of the Bible is to 
depreciate, and to deride, and to disown it. 

"Before entering into what we conceive to be 
the right answer to this objection, let us previously 
observe, that it goes to strip the Deity of an 
attribute, which forms a wonderful addition to the 
glories of his incomprehensible character. It is, 
indeed, a mighty evidence of the strength of his 
arm, that so nrany millions of worlds are suspended 
on it ; but it would surely make the high attribute 
cfi His power more illustrious, if, while it expatiated 
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at large among the suns and systems of astronomy, 
it could at the very same instant be impressing a 
movement and a direction on all the minuter wheels 
of that machinery which is working incessantly 
around us. It forms a noble demonstration of His 
wisdom, that He gives unremitting operation to those 
laws which uphold the stability of this great imiverse ; 
but it would go to heighten that wisdom incon- 
ceivably, if, while equal to the magnificent task of 
maintaining the order and harmony of the spheres, 
it was lavishing its inexhaustible resources on the 
beauties and varieties, and arrangements of every 
one scene, however humble, of every one field, how- 
ever narrow, of the creation he had formed. It is 
a cheering evidence of the delight he takes in 
communicating happiness, that the whole of 
immensity should be so strewed with the habita- 
tions of life and of intelligence ; but it would 
surely bring home the evidence with a nearer and 
a more affecting impression to every bosom, did 
we know that at the very time his benignant regard 
took in the mighty circle of created beings, there 
was not a single family overlooked by him, and 
that every individual in every comer of his domi- 
nions, was as effectually seen to, as if the object of 
an exclusive and undivided care. It is our imper- 
fection that we cannot give our attention to more 
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than one object at one and the same instant of time, 
but surely it would elevate our very idea of the 
perfections of God, did we know, that while his 
comprehensive mind could grasp the whole ampli- 
tude of nature to the very outermost of its 
boundaries, He had an attentive eye fastened on 
the very humblest of its objects, and pondered 
every thought of my heart, and noticed every 
footstep of my goings, and treasured up in his 
remembrance every turn and every movement of 
my history." 

And so he continues from page to page, and from 
paragraph to paragraph, to pour forth a flood of 
divine eloquence on the subject, which never fails 
to charm and convince his audience. His reference 
to the telescope and microscope are very striking 
and beautiful: — 

" It was the telescope that, by piercing the 
obscurity which lies between us and distant worlds, 
put Infidelity in possession of the argument against 
which we are now contending. But, about the time 
of its invention, another instrument was formed, 
which laid open a scene no less wonderful, and 
rewarded the inquisitive spirit of men with a dis- 
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covery, which goes to neutralize the whole of this 
argument. This was the microscope. The one led 
me to see a world in every atom. The one taught 
me that this mighty globe, with the whole burden 
of its people and of its countries, is but a grain of 
sand on the high field of immensity. The other 
teaches me that every grain of sand may harbour 
within it the tribes and the families of a busy 
population. The one told me of the insignificance 
of the world I tread upon. The other redeems it 
from its insignificance, for it tells me that in the 
leaves of every forest, and in the flowers of every 
garden, and in the waters of every rivulet, there 
are worlds teeming with life, and numberless as are 
the glories of the firmament. The one has sug- 
gested to me, that above and beyond all that is 
visible to man, there may be worlds of creation, 
which sweep immeasurably along, and carry the 
impress of the Almighty's hand to the remotest 
scenes of the imiverse. The other suggests to me 
that within and beneath all that n»inutene8S, 
which the aided eye of man has been able to explore, 
there may be a region of invisibles ; and that, 
could we draw aside the mysterious curtain which 
shrouds it from our senses, we might there see a 
theatre of as many wonders as astronomy has un- 
folded, a universe within the compass of a point so 
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small, as to elude all the powers of the microscope, 
but where the wonder-working God finds room for 
the exercise of all His attributes, where He can 
raise another mechanism of worlds, and fill and 
animate them all with the evidences of His glory.'* 
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CHAPTER VTTI. 

bPURGEON, NEWMAN HALL, LANDELS, PARKER, 
AND DE WITT TALMAGE. 

From Doctor Chalmers to Mr. Spurgeon seems 
like a descent, but we are not disposed to view 
it in this way. We look upon the latter as the 
greatest preacher of the present day. He pos- 
sesses most, if not all, the qualifications of a 
pulpit orator, a fine, full, and distinct voice, a 
manly, robust, and imposing presence- for no one 
can say respecting him Vox et prosterea nihii — 
a full flow of language, with apt and telling 
illustrations, and an earnestness that never fails 
to impress the hearer with the conviction that he 
is perfectly honest. 

But, notwithtanding, Mr. Spurgeon is thoroughly 
commonplace, and all his illustrations and anecdotes 
are commonplace. If it were not so, he would 
not be so well understood by his audience. 
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Mr. Spurgeon has also some degree of humour. 
He was asked to preach some time ago, about 
ladies' bonnets, when bonnets were little tiny 
things, attached to the back of the head. He 
commenced his sermon by saying, " I have been 
asked to preach about ladies* bonnets, but I can 
see no bonnets to preach about." He could not 
have said this a year or two later, when bonnets 
had attained a height and superfluity of ornament 
which would have justified a preacher, as of old, 
in manufacturing or constructing a text for their 
especial demolition. 

Mr. Spurgeon's power as a pulpit orator, and 
his general ability and good common sense, have 
given an impetus to the whole Baptist community. 
Baptist churches and congregations were amongst 
the feeblest of the denominations, until he arose 
and put his powerful shoulder to the wheel. 

Mr. Newman Hall ranks immediately after Mr. 
Spurgeon, for pulpit ability, in the estimation of 
Dissenters; but Mr. Hall is not as genial or 
as natural a speaker as Mr. Spurgeon. 
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The most interesting of the B ptist preachers of 
the present day is Mr. Landels, of Regent's Park. 
It is about three years ago since I wandered into 
the Dissenting or Presbyterian chapel on the River 
Terrace, Islington. As I entered, the interior 
seemed quite dark, but some one took me by 
the hand and led me to a seat. A gentleman 
was speaking from the reading desk, on the 23rd 
Psalm, on God*s " Shepherding the soul," as he 
beautifully styled it. I asked in the ear of the 
person who sat beside me, " Who is the speaker ? " 

'•Mr. Landels, of Regent's Park," was the 
reply. 

I never before heard such eloquent speaking. 
It was not preaching, but something like what we 
may imagine of the whispering of an angel; one 
of " the angels of the churches." 

*• Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould, 
Breathe sueh divine, enchanting ravishment? 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify its hidden residence. 
How sweetly did it float upon the wings 
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Of silence, through the empty- vaulted night, 
At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smiled ! I was all ear, 
And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death.'* 

The Independents can boast a reasonable number 
of clever essayists and preachers, but, I believe, Dr. 
Parker, of the City Temple, in the estimation of 
City men, out-tops them all. I have had the 
privilege of hearing this gentleman but once. It 
was in the Poultry Chapel. He reminded me, as 
he entered the pulpit, and looked around on the 
congregation, of a Grecian gladiator, entering the 
arena ; nor did his announcement of the text tend 
to remove the impression ; it rather furnished 
another illustration of the general appearance and 
bearing of the man : " a bullock unaccustomed 
TO THE yoke." — Vide Jer. 31 : 18. 

Amongst the best preachers of the English Church 
we may name the Bishop of Peterborough, Canons 
Liddon and Miller, Dr. Vaughan, Mr. Daniel Moore, 
Mr. W. H. Aitken, Mr. Kowsell, and the Bishop 
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of London. The Bishop of London has a great 
deal of pathos or unction about him. Canon Liddon's 
manner of speaking would suit the bar better than 
the puipit. He may grow warm and excited, but 
his fire does not bum like the fire of the altar. 

America or New York, in the person of Dr. 
De Witt Talmage, has carried off the palm for 
interesting and beautifiil preaching, in these modem 
days. We give the following quotation from his 
sermon entitled 

^^ Hagar in the Wilderness,''* 

"Morning breaks upon Beersheba. There is an 
early stir in the house of old Abraham. There has 
been trouble among the domestics. Hagar, an assis- 
tant in the household, and her son, a lad of sixteen 
years, have become impudent and insolent, and 
Sarah, the mistress of the household, puts her foot 
down very hard, and says that they will have to 
leave the premises. They are packing up now. 
Abraham, knowing that the journey before his ser- 
vant and her son will be long and across desolate 
places, provides bread and a bottle with water. 
Hagar gives one long, lingering look on the familiar 
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place where she had spent so many happy days, 
each scene associated with the pride and joy of 
her heart, young Ishmael. 

"The scorching noon comes on. The air is sti- 
fling, and moves across the desert with insufferable 
suffocation. Ishmael, the boy, begins to complain, 
and lies down; but Ilagar rouses him up, saying 
nothing about her own weariness or the sweltering 
heat; for mothers can endure anything. Ti-udge — 
trudge — trudge. Crossing the dead level of the 
desert, how wearily and slowly the miles pass. A 
tamarind, that seemed hours ago to stand only just 
a little ahead, inviting the travellers to come under 
its shadow, is now as far off as ever, or seemingly 
so. Night drops upon the desert, and the travellers 
are pillowless. 

' I learn from this Oriental scene, in the first 
place, what a sad thing it i% when poople do not know 
their place, and get too proud for their business, 
Hagar was an assistant in that household, but she 
wanted to rule there. She ridiculed and jeered, 
until her son, Ishmael, got the same tricks. She 
dashed out her own happiness and threw Sarah 
into a great fret ; and if she had stayed much longer- 
in that household, she would have upset Abraham's 
equilibrium. My friends, one half of the trouble in 
the world to-day comes from the fact that people 
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do not know their place; or, finding their place, 
will not stay in it. When we come into the world, 
there is always a place ready for us. A place for 
Abraham. A place for Sarah. A place for Hagar. 
A place for Ishmael. A place for you and a place 
for me. Our first duty is to find our sphere ; our 
second is to keep it. We may be bom in a sphere 
far off from the one for which God finally intends 
us. 

" I really think that the inhabitants of the world 
may be divided into two parts— those who have not 
found their sphere, and those who, having found it, 
are not willing to stay there. How many are 
struggling for a position a little higher than 
that for which God intended them. The bonds- 
woman wants to be mistress. Hagar keeps cross- 
ing Sarah. The small wheel of a watch, which 
beautifully went, treading its golden pathway, 
wants to be the balance wheel, and the sparrow, 
with chagrin, drops into the brook, because he 
cannot, like the eagle, cut a circle under the 
sun. In the Lord's army we all want to be 
brigadier-generals. The sloop says, * More mast; more 
tonnage ; more canvas. Oh, that I were a top- 
sail schooner, or a fall-rigged brig, or a Cunard 
steamer !' And so the world is filled with dis- 
content, because we are not willing to stay in the 
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place where God puts us and intends us to be. 
My friends, be not too proud to do anything that 
God tells you to do. For the lack of a right dis- 
position in this respect, the world is strewn with 
wandering Hagars and Ishmaels. 

"Again: I find in this Oriental scene, a lesson 
of sympathy with woman when she goes forth trudg- 
ing in the desert. What a great change it was 
for Ha gar. There was the tent and all the sur- 
roundings of Abraham's house, beautiful and luxu- 
rious no doubt. Now she is going out in the 
hot sands of the desert. Oh, what a change it 
was! And in our day we often see the wheel 
of fortune turn. Here is some one who lived in 
the bright home of her father. She had every- 
thing possible to administer to happiness. Plenty 
at table. Music in the drawing-room. Welcome 
at the door. She is led forth into life bv some 
one who cunnot appreciate her. A dissipated soul 
comes and takes her out in the desert. Iniquities 
blot out all the light of that home circle. Harsh 
words wtar out her spirits. The high hope that 
shone out over the marriage altar while the ring 
was being set, and the vows given, and the 
benediction pronounced, have all faded with the 
orange blossoms, and there she is to-day, broken- 
hearted, thinking of past joy, and present desola- 
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tion and coming anguish. Hagar in the wilder- 
ness! 

"Again: I find in this Oriental . scene, the fact 
that every mother leads forth tremendous destinies. 
You say, "That isn't an unusual scene, a mother 
leading her child by the hand." Who is it that 
she is leading ? Ishmael, you say. Who is Ish- 
macl ? A great nation is to be founded ; a nation 
80 strong that it is to stand for thousands of 
years against all the armies of the world. Egypt 
and Assyria thunder against it, but in vain. 
Persia tri s to make it puy the tax, but in vain. 
The Turks and Tartars and l^Jamelukes resolve 
to subdue it, but in vain. Gaulus brings up his 
army; and his army is smitten. Alexander 
decides upon a campaign, brings up his hosts, 
and dies. For a long while that nation monopo- 
lises the Icarniijg of the world. It is the nation 
of the Arabs. Who founded it? Ishmael, the 
lad that Hagar led into the wilderness. She had 
no idea she was leading forth such destinies. 
Neither does any mother. You pass along the 
street, and see bojs and girls who will yet make 
the earth quake with their influence. Who is 
that toy at Sutton - Pool, Plymouth ; bare- 
f oted, wading down in the slush and slime, 
until his bare foot comes upon a piece of glass, 
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and he lifts it bleeding and painstruck. That 
wound in the foot decides that he be sedentary 
in his life, decides that he be a student. That 
wound by the glass in the foot decides that he, 
John Kitto, shall provide the best religious ency- 
clopaedia in the world." 

Take another case : — " Bright and happy children 
fill the house with laughter and song. Books to 
read. Pictures to look at. Lounges to rest on. 
Cup of domestic joy full and running over. Dark 
night drops. Pillow hot. Pulses flutter. Eyes 
close. And the foot whose well-known steps on 
the door- sill brought the whole household out at 
eventide, crying, ' Father's coming,' will never 
sound on the door-sill again, A long, deep grief 
ploughed through all that lightness of domestic 
life. Paradise lost! Widowhood. Hagar in the 
wilderness ! 

*' How often it is we see the weak arm of 
woman conscripted for this battle with the rough 
world. Who is she, going down the street in the 
early light of the morning, pale with exhausting 
work, not half rested with the slumbers of last 
night, tragedies of suffering written all over her face, 
her lustreless eyes looking far ahead as though for 
the coming of some other* trouble? Her parents 
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called her Mary, or Bertha, or Agnes, on the day 
when they held her up to the font, and the 
Christian minister sprinkled on the infant's face 
the washings of a holy baptism. Her name is 
changed now. I hear it in the shuffle of her 
worn-out shoes. J see it in the figure of the 
faded calico. I find it in the lineaments of the 
woe-begone countenance, l^ot Mary, nor Bertha, 
nor Agnes, but Hagar in the wilderness. May 
God have mercy upon woman in her toils, her 
struggles, her hardships, her desolation, and may 
tha great heart of Divine sympathy inclose her 
for ever ! 

"I learn one more lesson from this Oriental 
scene, and that is, that every wilderness has a well 
in ; it, Hagar and Ishmael gave up to die. 
Hagar's heart sank within her as she heard her 
child crying, 'Water! water! water!' *Ah, ' 
she says, 'My darling, there is no water. This 
is a desert.' And then, God's angel said from 
the clouds, 'What aileth thee, Hagar?' And 
she looked up and saw him pointing to a well 
of water, where she filled the bottle for the lad. 
Blessed be God that there is in every wilderness 
a well, if you only know how to find it — foim- 
tains for all these thirsty souls this morning. 
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' On that last day, on that great day of the 
feast, Jesus stood up and cried, If any man 
thirst, let him come to me and drink.' All other 
fountains you will find are mere mirages of the 
wilderness. • 

"A Christian Hindoo was dying, and his 
heathen comrades came round him and tried to 
comfort him by reading some of the pages of 
their theology; but he waved his hand, as much 
as to say, * I don't want to hear it.' Then they 
called in a heathen priest, and he said, ' If you 
will only recite the Numtra^ it will deliver you 
from hell.' He waved his hand, as much as to 
say, ' I don't want to hear that.' Then they 
said, 'Call on Juggernaut.' He shook his head, 
as much as to say, 'I can't do that.' They 
then thought, perhaps, he was too weary to 
speak, and they said, * Now, if you can't say 
'Juggernaut,' think of that god.' He shook his 
head again, as much as to say, * No, no, no.' 
Then they bent down to his pillow, and they 
said, ' In what will you trust ?' His face lighted 
up with the glories of the celestial sphere, as 
he cried out, rallying all his dying energies, 
' Jesus ! ' 

" Oh, come this morning to the fountain — the 
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fountain open for sin and uncleanness. I will 
tell you the whole story in two or three sentences. 
Pardon for all sin. Comfort for all trouble. 
Light for all darkness. And every wilderness has 
a well in it,^^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE QUALIFICATIONS OP A GOOD PREACHER. 

1. One of the first qualifications of a preacher is a 
mind deeply imbued with divine truth and love. It 
takes a good man to make a good preacher. 

** Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth wouldst teach; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another's soul would'st reach : 
It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech.'' 

The pen should write, and the lips speak, out of 
the *^ abundance of the heart.'* Some of the old 
classical masters of elocution said, that one of the 
first qualifications of a good orator was goodness — 
moral goodness. 

A good man can speak with a power and 
authority which a bad man, and an untruthfiil man, 
cannot practise, or even successfully imitate. The 
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hearers soon discover whether we are^ earnest or 
"beating the air." 

The very character or reputation for goodness and 
truth helps a speaker, immensely, with his audience, 
who not only inquire what is said, but " who said 
it." The common people heard the Saviour " gladly," 
because he not only spoke with wisdom and authority, 
but also because ** He went about doing good." His 
life was an illustration of his teaching. 

The character of the Clergy is perhaps more poten- 
tial for good and evil than we are at all aware of. 
I inquired, some seven or eight years ago of a 
Scripture Reader, under my superintendence, and 
whose journal testified that his visits were generally 
appreciated by the poor and working classes — I 
inquired of him, how it was that he never suc- 
ceeded in bringing any of these people to 
church. 

The Reader smiled and hesitated. 

"Come, what's the reason? — let us have it," I 
inquired. 
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** Well, 'sir, if you must know, I shall tell you; 
and I hope you will excuse me; but the poor 
people and working men among whom I labour 
do not think much of your cloth" 

I found myself blushing to the forehead, but told 
him to "go on." 

**I hope I haye not offended you, sir?" 

**By no means; I am quite interested in what 
you tell me. Go on." 

"Well, not caring much about your cloth, but 
rather disliking it, they refuse to go to church, 
saying they ' would rather read a good book, or the 
newspaper at home.' One of them said to me the 
other day, that he * would rather have one copy of 
Lloyd, than a dozen sermons.' ' Ajid so should I, 
than two dozen,' said another." 

" I suppose most of the people who speak to you 
in this way, against the clergy, are infidels and 
immoral characters?" 

" By no means," was the reply. " Many of them 
hold religion, and the Christian religion, too, in the 
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highest respect, but they do not like or respect the 
parsons." 

«'Why?" 

" Well, sir, they think them selfish and worldly- 
minded, and proud, just serving for hire, like any 
one else." 

"Well, and what is your opinion?" I inquired* 
of my honest Mend, the Scripture-Reader. 

"Well, sir, as you ask me, if you will excuse 
me, I think there is a great deal of truth in 
what they say." 

"And so do I," was my reply, swallowing the 
dose, cum grwno salis, ' with a grain of salt/ as we 
should say in English. 

And here I am reminded of our Lord's words, in 
His Sermon on the Mount : 

" Ye are the salt of the earth ; but if the salt 
have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted? 
It is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast 
out, and to be trodden under foot of men." 

Although selfishness, or avarice, does not come 
under the ban of the Church— for professed 
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Christians, as well as professed worldlings, will 
praise thee when thou doest well to thyself — we 
do not know of a stronger disqualification for the 
Christian ministry. The soul of Christianity is 
love and kindness, and no man is fit to minister 
under such a dispensation, who does not, to some 
extent, partake of the spirit of its Author. 

But, query, do not the arrangements of the 
Church, for the support of the ministry, rather en- 
courage selfishness ? Does not Mother Church fondle 
and pamper a certain number of her children, 
to the neglect of the rest ? Does she not 
rather sanction gradations of income, and teach some 
of her children to climb to high places, by patting 
them on the back ? 

A child about three years old sat in its nursery 
chair, quietly admiring a bunch of ripe grapes, 
which lay on a .^high shelf, and which seemed 
quite beyond its reach. It then rose, pushed a 
chair to the table, and mounted. 

**Take care of yourself," exclaimed the nurse. 
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" Let me alone for that," said the child, clutching 
the grapes, and returning to his seat in safety. 

When this incident was related to the fond 
parents, the father said, "That child will get on 
in the world." 

" I thought you said, he should enter the Church,'* 
replied the mother. 

"And so he shall. Where could he find better 
scope for his talents ? " 

The child became a man, entered the University, 
and then the Church, where he procured a rich 
living, and fully justified the high opinion formed 
of him by his parents. 

"Well, how do you like your new vicar?" we 
inquired of a working man, about twelve months 
after the new appointment. 

" Oh, he be d . Beg pardon, sir." 

"Well, what's the matter now?'» 

"You knew the widow B n, who has been 

on the Church books for the last dozen years?" 

"WeU?" 

"Her name is scratched off, and she has gone 
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to the workhouse. I am a good churchman, as 
you know; but I don't know how I can go and 
hear that man preach." 

I have been just reading an interesting article 
on Buddhism, and find that at the consecration 
of a Buddhist priest, the candidate was reminded 
that he was not to disgrace the priestly character hy 
covetotMnesi. It would not be amiss if candidates 
for holy orders in our days were to take a leaf 
out of the sacred books of the Buddhists. 

2. The next quali^eatton for the Christian ministry^ 
after yoodness, is experimental knowledge of the Divine 
Word and of Divine things, ** Every scribe which 
is instructed in the kingdom of heaven, is like a 
man that is a householder, who bringeth forth out 
of his treasury things new and old." The Saviour, 
in speaking to Nicodemus— who displayed such 
remarkable ignorance on the subject of the new 
birth — or the operation of the Spirit of God, in 
changing the heart, asks him, ''Art thou a master 
of Israel (a Doctor of Divinity, an expounder of 
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the Divine laws), and knowest not these things ? 
We speak what we do know, and testify what we 
have seen." 

An ignorance of any part "of the Divine Word is 
a scandal and a shame to any professed Minister of 
the Christian religion, but an ignorance and denial of 
the necessity of the operation of the Holy Ghost upon 
the soul, to produce what we style regeneration, is a 
fatal disqualification for the pulpit, or even for the 
reading desk. 

I cannot imagine what Doctor of Divinity and Mas- 
ter of Elocution the poet Cowper had im his mind 
when he wrote the Task. The following is evidently 
a picture drawn from the life :— 

*' But hark, the Doctor's voice ! 
* * • * And keener far \ 
Than all invective is his bold harangue ; 
While through the public organ of report, 
He hails the clergy, and, defying shame, 
Announces to the world, his own, and theirs. 
He teaches those to read, whom schools dismissed 
And colleges untaught. Sells accent, tone, 
And emphasis in score, and gives to prayer 
The adagio and andante it demands. 
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He grinds diriaitj of other daja, 

Down into modem ase, transforms old print 

To xigxig mannsciipt, and cheats the eyes 

Of gallery critics, bj a thousand arts. 

Are these who parchase of the Doctor's ware ? 

Oh name it not in Gath. It cannot be 

That grare and learned clerks should need sach aid. 

He doubtless is in sport, and dares bat droll. 

Assuming thos a rank unknown before. 

Grand caterer and dry narse of the Charch." 

We had no idea that " coaching " or " grinding " 
Divinity students was practised in Cowper's time. 

If young men were not sent out of our Universi- 
ties and Colleges to preach, what they do not under- 
stand, there would be no need of grand caterers and 
dry nurses. A modem writer has made the following 
remarks on the duration of tlie diaconate, whicli we 
commend to the consideration of tlie Bishops of tlie 
Church : — 

" Look at the question, now frequently mooted, of 
the too short duration of the diaconate, under which 
a young man, just escaped from school— for wliat is 
college but the last school of the series ? — with all the 
bloom and verdure of youth fresh upon him, is 
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allowed to exhibit, sometimes his conceit, oftentimes 
his ignorance, and at all . times his inexperience, to 
the surprise, or annoyance, or pity, and only occa- 
sionally to the enlightenment of his hearers. Why 
set him up gravely and positively to try to teach and 
" cure the souls " of those who might be his grand- 
fathers or grandmothers in spiritual knowledge, by 
holding forth to them upon doctrines and truths which 
they had learned and lived by, and felt experimentally, 
long before the youthful preacher was born ? Is it 
not on the very face of it ridiculous ? Would a similar 
practice be tolerated in any other art, science, trade, 
or profession under the sun ? A deacon shoidd never 
be allowed to preach save under very special circum- 
stances of fitness for the office ; and as he cannot hold 
a living, the prolongation of the diaconate, for six or 
eight years, would spare us the sight which is some- 
times seen, of yoimg rectors and vicars, whose beards 
have hardly begun to grow, trying to fill that position 
of high responsibility, the * cure of souls ' of a parish ; 
and having pulpits of their own from which to ventilate 
their naturaUy small stock of experimental knowledge. 
A deacon is but a clerical apprentice, and should 
* serve tables ' and learn his business for a term, as 
other apprentices do, instead of becoming a Master 
Minister nearly all at once, as he does under the 
present " property system." 
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Oar truly evangelical poet, Cowper, speaks of 



The things that mouDt the pulpit with a skip, 

And then skip down again; 

Pronounce a text, cry " hem ** ! 

And reading what they never wrote, 

Juat fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, 

And with a well-bred whisper olose the scene." 

A story is told of a young Dissenting Minister, 
who offered to preach in " the Tabernacle, " for 
Matthew Wilks. 

" Then you shall," said the old divine, with a 
sarcastic expression on his face. 

The young man ascended the pulpit with a 
great deal of confidence — we shall not say with a 
skip — but there he broke down, signally. 

Matthew Wilks met him, all shame and confu- 
sion, at the foot of the pulpit rail, and whispered in 
his ear, * * Young man, if you had gone up as 
you have come down, you would have come down 
as you went up." 

3. The preacher should enter hie study or elos&t^ 
and ascend the pulpit with a deep and reverential 
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sense of the importance of the work in which he is 
about to engage — a work in which the salvation of 
man is deeply concerned. He cannot, therefore, 
over-estimate or over-magnify his office,- but let 
him see to it that he does not over-estimate or 
over-magnify himself lest he shoidd be reminded 
of the fly on the wheel of the chariot. *'We 
have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the 
excellency of the power may be of God and not 
of us. Let the man in the black gown stand 
back, so that the light may fall upon his Master. 
Let the preacher remember the oflfence of Moses 
and Aaron, in the desert- of Zin, who asked 
"Must we fetch water out of the rock?" The 
preacher, who is disposed to glorify himself, and to 
exclaim with Sampson, " heaps upon heaps have 
I slain," should be reminded of the weapon that 
Sampson or God employed — the jawbone of an ass. 
The preacher should go forth to fight God's 
battles in the spirit in which David went forth 
to meet Goliath of Gath. " Who art thou, O 
great mountain? Before our Zerubabel thou shalt 
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become a plain. But not by might, nor by power, 
but by my spirit, saith the Lord." 

Let the preacher therefore ask God to give 
him his* Spirit, to open the eyes of his under- 
standing. God has promised the Holy Spirit to 
all his children, for we all need its aid and 
teaching, but none more than those whose office 
it is to teach others, if your mind be dark and 
confused, go to your closet and ask God to enlighten 
it ; if your heart be cold, ask God to warm it, 
and you will not ask in vain. 

A Dissenting minister on one occasion offered to 
aid a friend who was going to preach by taking 
the prayers. " No thank you," was the reply, '* I 
like to sharpen my own scythe.*' 

4. Another important qualification of a preacher u 
a knowledge of the human heart or of human nature. 
We are told the heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked, and we are asked, 
" Who can know it ? " No one, thoroughly, but 
God. The preacher, therefore, who is anxious to 
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win it, should use every lawful appliance to accom- 
plish his object. If he cannot take it by assault, 
he must try what can be done by mine and sap. 
He must "sit down before it," and besiege it, as 
John Bunyan represents the Deyil besieging the 
City of Man's-Soul. It is wise to learn from an 

enemy. 

5. Another and most necessary qualification is that of 
thorough earnesUiess — a warm and honest heart. 

** I venerate the man whose heart is warm, 
Whose hands are pure, whose doctrines, and whose life 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honest in the sacred cause." 

"However highly gifted the preacher may be," 
says Dr. Guthrie, "it is a valid objection to him 
that he does not feel what he says ; that spoils 
more than his oratory. Once on a time an 
obscure man rose up to address the French Con- 
vention. At the close of his oration, Mirabeau, 
the giant genius of the revolution, turned 
round to his neighbour, and asked, 'Who is 
that?' The other, who had been in no way 
interested in the address, wondered at Mirabeau's 
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curiosity. Whereupon the latter said 'That man 
will yet- act a great part,' and added, on being 
asked for an explanation, 'He speaks as one who 
believes every word he says.' Much of pulpit 
power under God depends on that; admits of 
that explanation, or of one allied to it They 
make others feel who feel themselves. How can 
he plead for souls, who neither knows nor feels 
the value of his own? Unhappy indeed, and 
doubly blind, those whose leader is as blind as 
they ; but unhappiest of all the preacher who falls 
foremost, undermost; his the heaviest condemna- 
tion, the deepest and most damned perdition. In 
such a case the pulpit seems occupied by the 
ghastly form of a skeleton, that, in its cold and 
bony fingers holds a burning lamp." 

"It is true that a man may impart light to 
others, who does not himself see the light. It is 
true, that, like a concave speculum, cut from a 
block of ice, which, by its power of concentrating 
the rays of the sun, kindles touch-wood, or 
explodes gunpowder, a preacher may set others 
on fire, when his own heart is cold as frost. It 
is true that he may stand like a lifeless finger- 
post, pointing the way on a road where he neither 
leads nor follows. It is true that God may thus, 
in his sovereign mercy, bless others by one who 
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is himself unblessed. Yet commonly it happens, 
that it is what comes from the heart of 
preachers that penetrates and affects the heart of 
hearers. Like a ball red-hot from the cannon's 
mouth, he must burn, who would set others on 
fire." 

/ 

/ 

6. In preparing for the pulpit there should he con- 
8cientiou9 painstaking. *' Moreover, because the 
preacher was wise, he taught the people know- 
ledge; yea, he gave good heed, and sought out, 
and set in order, many proverbs." '*The words of 
the wise are as goads, and as nails, fastened by 
the Master of Assemblies." 

And no one who does not conscientiously seek 
aid, and set his words in order, will ever become 
the Master of an- Assembly. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
once said, *' God does not give excellence to men, 
but as the reward of labour." Dr. Guthrie said, 
"After my discourse was written, I took hours in 
correcting it, latterly keeping a blank page opposite 
a written one ; cutting out dry bits, giving point to 
dull ones, making clear any obscurity, making the 
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narrative parts more graphic, throwing more pathos 
into the appeals^ copying God, by adding the orna- 
mental to the useful." 

** I say, most emphatically and earnestly," says 
Canon Miller, "let everything, as far as public 
work goes, give way to pulpit preparation. If 
something has to suffer, let it not be the sermon." 
Again, ' * The pulpit should never be long out of 
sight." 

WRITTEN AND EXTEMPORARY SERMONS. 

The question here presents itself as to the 
respective merits of written and extemporary 
preaching. The writer preached from notes, for 
over twenty years, and then began to write the 
whole of his sermons out, which practice he has 
continued for the last ten years. He feels he can 
do far more justice to his subject and his hearers 
by devoting more time to the writing of his 
sermons, than by preaching from notes, as formerly. 

He is aware that the objection is rather to the 
manner of delivering written sermons, than to the 
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matter of the discourse. A written sermon is 
thought to put the preacher in stays. But if the 
preacher, or reader, has written his own sermon, 
and has read it over, and over again, until it has 
sunk down into the depths of his heart and soul, 
he will have no diflSculty in delivering it to the 
entire satisfaction of his audience. Doctor Chalmers 
read all his sermons, but his reading had so much 
natural energy and fire about it, that persons, at a 
distance, found it difficult to say, whether he was 
reading, or speaking, extemporaneously. He em- 
ployed one hand for turning over the leaves, and 
*he other for thumping. His mode of preaching 
would have horrified a modern elocutionist. 

But, as Sir Roger De Coverly would express it, 
a great deal may be said on both sides of the 
question. Let the speaker, therefore, choose that 
preparation and manner of delivery of which he 
is the best master, and which he thinks is best 
calculated to benefit his hearers. 

But it must be borne in mind, that some clergy- 
men are mentally incapable of writing a sermon 
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Some men simply purchase manuscript sermons, and 
read them. It would not be correct to say that 
they serve God, and their congregations, with 
what costs them nothing, although manuscript 
sermons, as we discover from advertisements in 
the ** Times " and other papers, can be had very- 
cheap. 

The following anecdote respecting written sermons 
is copied from a letter of Toplady. He writes: — 

" In the spring of 1762, a month or two before 
I took deacon's orders, I was cheapening some 
books of Osborne, Lincoln's Inn. After that 
business was over, he took me to the farthest end 
of his long shop, and in a low voice said thus-*- 
' Sir, you will soon be ordained. I suppose you 
have not laid in a very great stock of sermons. I 
can supply you with as many sets as you please. 
All originals, very excellent ones, and they will 
come for a trifle.' My answer was, ' I certainly 
shall never be a customer to you in that way, 
for I am of opinion that the man who cannot, or 
will not, make his own sermons, is quite unfit to 
wear the gown. How could you think of my buy- 
ing ready-made sermons? I would much sooner, if 
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I must . do one or the other, buy ready-made clothes/ 
His answer shocked me. 'Nay, young gentleman, 
do not be surprised at my offering you ready-made 
sermons, for I assure you I have sold ready-made 
sermons to many a bishop, in my time.' My reply 
was, * Good Mr. Osborne, if you have any 
concern for the credit of the Church of England, 
never tell that news to anybody else, hence- 
forward and for ever ! * " 

I do not deny that something may be said in 
support of the practice of preaching the sermons 
of others. I have known a preacher to manage 
it excellently well, and quite like the real thing. 
But he is quite a Macabe^ who excels in the 
sudden and multiplied changes of apparel. 

Addison puts the practice in a very nice way, 
in one of his essays, on Sir Roger De Coverly's 
residence and friends : — 

*'My chief companion, when Sir Roger De 
Coverly is diverting himself, in the woods, or the 
fields, is a very venerable man, who has 
lived at Sir Roger's house, in the nature of a 
chaplain, above thirty years. This gentleman is a 
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person of good sense, and some learning, of a 
Terr regular life, and obliging conversation. He 
heartily loves Sir Roger, and knows tliat he is 
very much in the old knight's esteem, so that he 
lived in the family rather as a relative, than a 
dependent. 

''As I was walking with Sir Roger, last night, 

he asked me how I liked the good man, whom I 

have just now mentioned, and without staying for 

my answer, told me he was afraid of being insulted 

with Latin and Greek at his own table; for which 

reason he desired a particular friend of his, at 

the University, to find him out a clergyman, rather 

of plain sense than much learning, of a good 

aspect, a clear voice, a sociable temper, and, if 

possible, a man that understood a little of back* 

gammon. At his first settling with me, I made 

him a present of all the best sermons which 

have been printed in English, and only begged 

of him, that every Sunday, he would pronounce 

one of them in the pulpit. Accordingly, he has 

digested them into such a series, that they follow 

one another naturally, and make a continual system 

of natural divinity. 

"As Sir Roger was going on with his story, 
the gentlemau we were talking of came up to us, 
upon the knight's asking him, " Who prr aches 
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to-morrow?*' (for it was Saturday night) lie told 
us, the Bishop of St. Asaph in the morning, and 
Dr. South in the afternoon, He then showed us 
the list of preachers for the whole year, where I 
saw, with a great deal of pleasure. Archbishop 
Tillotson, Bishop Saunderson, Dr. Barnes, Dr. Calamy, 
with several living authors who have published 
discourses of practical divinity. I no sooner saw 
this venerable man in the pulpit, but I very much 
approved of my friend insisting upon the qualifi- 
cations of a good aspect and a clear voice, for I 
was so charmed with the gracefulness of his deli- 
very, as well as with the discourses he pronoimced, 
that I think I never passed any time mwe to my 
satisfaction. A sermon repeated after this manner 
is like the composition of a poet in the mouth of a 
graceful actor. 

"I could heartily wish that more of our country 
clergy would fol'ow this example, and instead of 
wasting their spirits in laborious compositions of 
their own, would endeavour after a handsome 
elocution, and all those other talents that are 
proper to enforce, what has been penned by 
greater masters. This would not only be more 
easy to themselves, but more edifying to the 
people." 
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We have a still more interesting picture of a 
country parson, by Oliver Goldsmith ; but we 
suspect that Goldsmith's parson wrote }ns own 
sermons. 

7. The preacher should seek Divine guidance in the 
choice of his subject and text. As a rule, a glowing 
Gospel text does not always produce a glowing ser- 
mon, for this reason, that such texts are generally, 
hackneyed, and therefore fail to arrest attention, 
except in very able and original hands. 

1'he preacher should not seek to arrest attention, 
by anything very peculiar, odd, or strange in the 
text or its surroundings. We believe it is a well- 
authenticated fact that Matthew Wilks, in opening 
his discourse on the text " Walk circumspecVy^^^ 
asked the congregation "If they had ever seen a 
cat walking on a glass -bottled wall?" The eminent 
and eloquent John Howe was tempted, on one 
occasion to give peculiar significance to a passage 
of Scripture, which it was not intended to bear. 
A member of his congregation had died, on the 
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Sabbath-day, after an eighteen years' illness. She 
had two Jewish names, " Esther Sampson." The 
preacher chose for the text of her funeral sermon 
the following words : — " Ought not this woman, 
being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath 
bound, lo these eighteen years, be loosed from her 
infirmity on the Sabbath-day?" The Saviour's 
loosing was not death, but healing. 

The preacher, as a rule, should choose his text 
and subject early in the week. This will afford 
him the opportunity of adding many thoughts and 
illustrations which may not have struck him at 
the first. It is not wise for the preacher to close 
up his lines of thought too soon by divisions and 
sub -divisions. Let him take as wide a view as 
possible of the subject, before dividing it, for 
many thoughts and illustrations will occur, that 
may be worked in, or left out, as the preacher 
may see fit. When a man is about to build a 
house, he lays down sufficient material at his 
hand, although he may not afterwards see the 
necessity of using it ail. " Prepare thy work 
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without, and make it ready for thee in the field, 
and then build thy house." — Proy. 24 : 27. 

A preacher of a severely logical order of mind, 
is like a train on the rails, that cannot turn aside, 
and which does not afiPord the traveller the same 
opportunities of seeing the open country as the old 
coaches did. 

But many texts and subjects of discourse will 
occur to the preacher, through the week, which he 
shoidd, at once, seize, noting down any valuable 
thoughts, or illustrations, that may suggest them- 
selves. The artist, therefore, who hopes to excel, 
must seize the moment when the sun is shining on 
the landscape. 

8- Another qualification is clearness and simplicity of 
style, — The Bishop of Carlisle, in a Lecture lately de- 
delivered before the members of the Church Homiletical 
Society, in the Chapter-room of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, says, in his opening sentence, "When a 
Clergyman stands up in a pulpit, for the purpose 
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of preaching a sermon, there is one thing which 
beyond all others he must try to do, namely, to 
convey the thoughts which are in Lis own mind to 
the minds of those who listen to him." In other 
words, he must be intelligible, or plain. 

The Bishop then asks, what constitutes a plain 
sermon, and replies. It should be expressed in 
plain words, have a plain construction, contain 
plain thoughts, be delivered in a plain manner, 
contain plain doctrines, and finally it should 
have a plain purpose. 

Archbishop Usher, in one of his charges, says to 
his clergy, " How much learning and wisdom, my 
brethren, are necessary to make these things plain!" 
He could not have said anything more beautiful. 
*' But it is to be feared,*' he continues, " that some 
do not employ their ability to make things plain. 
It would seem, as if their aim was to dazzle, rather 
than to enlighten, to surprise rather than to inform, 
to raise admiration, at their difficult composition, 
rather than, with the Apostle, to use ^^ great 
plainness of speech^ 
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The sermon, as the Bishop of Carlisle says, should 
contain plain words ; though long and melodious 
sounding words and sentences are often preferred. 

"We all remember Sir Walter Scott's story of the 
old lady who was so impressed with " that beau- 
tiful word MesapolamiaJ* 

But say what we please, there are some people 
for whom the mysterious and incomprehensible 
have far greater charms than the simple and com- 
prehensible. The experienced master of composi- 
tion knows how difficult it is to make things 
plain; and that to do so is often at the expense 
of the speaker's or writer's reputation for wisdom 
and ability, Ignotum pro miraculo, '* the unknown," 
or incomprehensible, "passes for the miraculous." 
An old woman who was lauding the sermons of 
her minister whom she styled "a wonderful man," 
was asked, " But do you understand him " — 
*' Understand him ! " was the reply — " Do you 
think I'd preshimie to imderstand him." 

I was, at one time, when a young man, preach- 
ing on the Sacrifice of Cain and Abel, a subject 
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quite beyond me. I had made a threefold division 
of my argument, and haying exhausted what I 
had to say on the two first divisions, came to the 
third, which I formally announced by saying, 
" But the third argimient, in support of the 
superiority of AbePs sacrifice, is the strongest and 
most important of all, namely — namely*'— and here 
a cloud came over my mind, so that I forgot the 
whole of the third argument. 

I saw, as I went on talking against time, 
trying to catch up the line of argument which, 
had dropped from my grasp into the waters of 
oblivion, that the eyes of the Clerk were firmly 
fixed upon me, with more than his usual interest ; 
so much so that I felt ashamed to encoimter him 
in' the vestry-room, at the conclusion of the ser- 
vice ; ^but there was no avoiding it. This good 
man sometimes ventured an opinion on the merits 
of my sermons, which I did not discourage, as 
his remarks were generally favourable. 

"WeU, Sir," said the Qerk, "I have heard 
more than one sermon on that text, but I never 
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heard a discourse like that yoa hare just deliTered. 
Your first and second argoments were unanswer- 
able, but your thirdly was the finest thing I erer 
heard." 

The Bishop of Carlisle says, the sermon shonld 
contain plain doctrine. The plainness or obscnritj 
of the preacher, does not affect the doctrine, 
one way or the other. 

But the Bishop explains that we shonld ayoid 
as much as possible, hard speculatiye points, such 
as the nature of God's predestinating decrees, and in 
fact the whole Cal^-inistic controrersy, and the man- 
ner of our Lord's presence in the Holy Eucharist." 
But what the Bishop of Carlisle styles "hard 
Hpcculativc points" can scarcely rank as doctrineS' 
It strikes us that the doctrines of religion should be 
fully and faithfully taught. The Bishop seems to 
confound the doctrines of the Bible or Christianity 
with the mysteries of the church; but to speak 
of plain mysteries, is a contradiction in terms. 

** As the doctrines of the Bible" says Mr. Buck 
in his Theological Dictionary, ' of e the first prin- 
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ciples and foundations of religion, they should be 
carefully examined and well understood. Every 
Christian, divines especially, should make them 
their study, because all the various doctrines 
should be insisted on, in public, and explained to 
the people. They are not, however, as some sup- 
pose, to fill up every part of a minister's sermon, 
but to be considered as the basis upon which the 
practical part is to be built. Some of the divines 
of the last century over-charged their discourses 
with doctrine.*' 

The late Mr. Jay, of Eath, very ably defends him- 
self against the charge of a meagreness, or deficiency 
of doctrine, in the preface of his valuable and 
interesting volume of sermons, entitled The Chria' 
tian Contemplated : — 

" It is certain that these discourses would not 
have been congenial with the taste of some hearers. 
They would, in any course of religious discussion, 
have said, 'we want more of doctrine, and more 
of Christ.' Now we are far jfrom treating these 
terms, themselves, with contempt or disrespect. 
We love the doctrines of the Gospel, and believe 
that it is a good thing that the heart be esta- 

G 
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blished "with grace. We attach importance to 
Evangelical truth, and have no notion of piety, 
without principle, or of good fruit, but from a 
good tree. Tliis is our creed: By grace are ye 
saved, through faith ; and that not of yourselves ; 
it is the gift of God ; not of works, lest any 
man should boast ; for we are his workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus, unto good works, which 
God hath before ordained, that we should walk 
in them.* Yet we cannot be ignorant that the 
complaint we have supposed is too often the whin- 
ing and seditious jargon of a party, and the very 
last party in the world we should ever consult 
with regard to preaching." 

Take another quotation : — 

" These would restrain a public teacher from the 
extensiveness of the Gospel itself. They would 
oblige him to hold forth Christianity only in 
the first rudiments, not in the advanced science. 
They would confine him to a kind of abstract 
inculcation of a small class of principles, which 
principles are indeed unspeakably important, yet lose 
much of their importance by being accompanied with 
certain alliances, and developments, and applications. 
Yea, they would not willingly allow him to do more 
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than constantly iterate, from Sabbath to Sabbath, a 
few well-known and favoured sentiments, in amanner 
the most imdeyiating, and in phraseology the most 
hackneyed." 

NATURALNESS. 

9. The next qualification after plainness is Natural- 
ness, 

"In man or woman, but far most in man, 
And most of all in man that ministers, 
And serves the altar, in my soul, I loathe 
All affectation. 'Tis my perfect scorn, 
Object of my implacable disgust. 
What ! Will a man play tricks ? Will he indulge 
A silly fond conceit of his own fair form, 
And just proportion, fashionable mien, 
And pretty face, in presence of his G-od ? 
Or will he seek to duzzle me with tropes, 
As with the diamond on his lily hand, 
And play his brilliant part before my eyes. 
When I am hungry for the bread of life ? 
He mocks his Maker, prostitutes and shames 
His noble office, and, instead of truth, 
Displaying; his own beauty, starves his flock. . 
Therefore avaunt all attitude, and stare 
And start theatric, practised at the glass. 
I seek divine simplicity in him 
Who handles things divine.** 
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If we did not believe the poet Cowper inca- 
pable of overdrawing a picture, or of exaggerating, 
we should say the following picture of a clerical 
dandy, after he had concluded his sermon, and 
before he had left the pulpit, is overdrawn : — 

" Some decent in demeanour, while they preach, 
That task performed, relapse into themselves; 
And having spoken wisely at the close, 
Grow wanton, and give proof to every eye 
Whoeer' were edified, themselves were not. 
Forth comes the pocket-mirror. First we 
Stroke an eye-brow, next compose a straggling lock; 
Then, with an air most gracefully performed, 
Fall back into our seat, extend our arm 
And lay it at its ease, with gentle care. 
With handkerchief in hand depending low; 
The better hand, more busy, gives the nose 
Its bergamot, or aids the indebted eye, 
With opera glass, to watch the moving scene, 
And recognise the slow retiring fair. 
Now this is fulsome, and offends me more 
Than, in a churchman, slovenly neglect 
And rustic coarseness would." 

The preacher or speaker, to be naturial, must 
never think of himself, nor of the tones of his 
voice, hor of his attitude. All these will come of 
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themselves. Clever elocution spoils good preaching. 
Think well and deeply of what yon have to say, 
but not of the way of saying it. Let nature be 
the prompter here. We have an entire belief in 
the power of natural elocution. The preacher's 
manner, tone, and action all contribute to increase 
the effect of the discourse. Addison speaks of an 
old lady, who was moved to tears by the " action " 
of a preacher, whose words did not reach her. 
We therefore conclude that the preacher's manner 
was natural, that he felt what he said; and, as 
a consequence, made others feel. Every feature 
and limb of some speakers is eloquent. They 
are eloquent to the very tips of their fingers, and 
the effect of their eloquence, on a large congrega- 
tion, is like that of the electric spark, which 
passes through the body of the whole audience. 
This was pre-eminently the case with John Whit- 
field. It was impossible to pass within the sphere 
or circle of his eloquence, without feeling its magic 
power. 
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There is another qualification without which there 
can he no success in the Christian minister — that is 
a mind and heart in full sympathy with human 
nature. 

Homo sum, et humani a me nil alienum puto— 
''I am a man, and esteem nothing that is human 
alien to me" — was the noble sentiment of the 

Boman poet Terence. If this sentiment or feeling 
could be appreciated by a Roman poet, how much 
more by a Christian minister. 

There are a few physical disqualifications and 
mental idiosyncrasies, which I have hesitated to 
mention, as too glaring to become common. No 
man, for example, is fit for the ministry who 
stutters, or who has no palate, or whose tongue 
is too large for his mouth, or who has a chronic 
sore throat, which, for the most part, is confined 
to clergymen who are able to retire from active 
duty. A poor curate cannot afford to indulge in 
Bore throat, except very occasionally. 
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THE DIGNITY OF THE PULPIT. 

The following eloquent remarks, on the " Dignity 
of the Pulpit," are well worthy of quotation 
here: — 

"We are often told of the dignity of the 
pulpit, as if there was any worthy or real dignity 
in a ease like this, separate from utility. What 
is the highest, and should be the most admirable 
dignity in the preacher — but an apparent forgetful- 
ness of every claim, but his object, and such an 
absorbing solicitude for the attainment of it, as 
leaves him unable to notice inferior things ? Without 
such an impression no man can do a great work 
gracefully; for if, in the execution, he is observed 
to be alive and attentive to any littleness, it will 
revolt the beholder, instead of pleasing him. 
What should we think of a soldier, in the mids* 
of battle, turning aside after a butterfly, or 
showing himself at liberty to mind, or adjust, his 
ring, or his dress ? Let him never imagine that 
his influence, or dignity, wiU ever be impaired by 
his feeling and displaying a noble elevation, an 
indifference to everything else — while the love of 
Christ bears him away, and he is lost in endeavour- 
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ing to save a soul from death, and to hide a 
multitude of sins. 

" There is nothing with which a preacher 
should be less satisfied than a tame isorrectness, 
or his producing something that wiU bear criticism, 
but which is as devoid of excellency, as it is free 
from defect. He that winneth souls is wise. 
What is every other praise of an instnmient, if 
it does not answer its end? What is every other 
commendation of a preacher, if he be useless, 
unimpressive, and iminteresting ? What is it that 
nothing is complained of, if nothing is applauded ? 
What is it that nothing offends, if nothing strikes? 
What is the harangue that dies in the hearing* 
and leaves nothing for the hearers to carry away, 
to think of in solitude, and to speak of in 
company? What but a fault is the smoothness of 
address, that prevents every excitement, that would 
rend by terror, or melt by tenderness? 

" A sermon may resemble a French drama that 
observes, inviolably, all the unities, and challenges 
severity as a finished piece, but excites no senti- 
ment, and produces no effect. Give us rather the 
Shakspeare, who, with blemishes, which a less 
shrewd observer than Voltaire may detect, actually 
succeeds, arrests, inspires, and enchants. We need 
not plead for coarseness. A speaker may be 
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animated, yet decorous and orderly too; but in 
popular addresses, if either fails, it is far better 
to sacrifice correctness to impression, than effect a 
nicety of endeavour. Let the squeamishly hyper- 
critical remember that he is labouring to little 
purpose, while consuming his time and attention 
in subtle accuracies, and polished dullness, which, 
as Gray says of penury, would repress his noble 
rage, and chill the genial current of his souV* 

BIBLE PREACHING. 

The truest, the best, and the most interesting 
of all kinds of preaching — and there are many 
kinds — is, par excellence, Bible preaching, in the 
widest sense of the word, that is, making the 
Bible, the whole Bible, and the Bible alone, our 
text-book. Some use the Bible, or a passage of 
Scripture, as a peg on which to hang the sermon, 
which may have been composed with little or no 
reference to the Divine Word. The sermon, as a 
ride, should arise honestly and fairly out of the 
text. 

Some think that this would allow of too narrow 
a field for pulpit exercise. But the Bible opens a 
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field as wide, as the world, and touclies every 
worldly, as well as spiritual interest; and lays 
open, more than any other book, or all other books 
together, the secret springs of the human heart. Cavete 
ah homine umu8 lihru " Beware of the man of one 
book/' when that one book is the Bible. We 
may reckon with far more confidence on the 
Divine blessing accompanying a discourse arising 
out of the Word of God, than a sermon on 
Political Economy, with a Bible text. 

THE LENGTH OF THE SERMOy. 

To the majority of the congregation it is a 
positive relief when the preacher sits down. But 
he won't sit down. He has something more to 
say, and something more after that. " Cut it short I 
Cut it short I " was the impatient soliloquy of a 
friend, who set at my elbow, in the same pew. 

Shakspeare would have said, "With what 
tedious homily hast thou wearied thy parishioners, 
and hast never cried, " Patience, good people." 
Herbert tells us if there be nothing in the sermon , 
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we may, meditate on the text, and practice 
patience. 

The moment our interest in the discourse begins 
to flag, the speaker, like Penelope, begins to imdo 
his work. Like the Sibyl's leaves, the smaller 
quantity carries the higher price. The best things 
become common place and uninteresting, when you 
have had too much of them. Herrings at ten a 
penny can't be good. Some of the cleverest 
speakers manage now and then to weary their 
hearers. A long sermon has a decidedly soporific 
tendency. 

"I was watching you this evening," said a 
coimtry clergyman to his rural flock, and I found 
you all went to sleep, but that poor simpleton Jock.'' 

" And if Jock were not a poor simpleton he 
would have gone to sleep also," was Jock's reply. 

The length of the sermon depends, more or 
less, on thi delivery, or the preacher's rate of 
going. The Bishop of Carlisle thinks that the 
proper rate should be andante^ which means a 
moderate walking pace, neither running nor lag- 
ging. He thinks there may, occasionally, be an 
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adagto passage, and sometimes an allegro, but the 
standard time should be a quiet, regular, and 
steady andante. 

The ideas of the Bishop strike us as rather 
" elow.^* The beginning of the sermon should be 
slow, distinct, and emphatic, and every word and 
syllable should be made to tell ; but every true 
orator will increase his pace, as he warms to his 
subject : vires acqutrtt eundo. 

THE INTRODUCTION. 

If the reader should be surprised to see the 
Introduction and Application of this little volume 
lying neck and heels together, like Jacob and 
Esau contending for the supremacy of birth, I beg 
to inform him that the Introduction of a sermon, 
or book, is generally one of the last conceptions 
of the author's mind. Cicero wrote more than one 
introduction to some of his famous speeches. 

Having taken the measure of the subject, we 
are better able to prepare an Introduction that 
will fit it. The sculptor must know something of 
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the size and general east of the body, before he 
prepares the head; unless his object be to produce 
a burlesque representation, all head, and no body. 
The Introduction should, for the most part, be 
quiet and explanatory, the weight of the arguments 
and the copiousness of the illustrations being 
reserved for the body of the discourse, which 
should swell and widen by degrees, like a river 
attaining volume and force as it flows. 

Too elaborate and eloquent an Introduction is 
often made at the expense of what is to follow. 
It is not wise to run one's-self out of breath, at 
starting. The preacher should give the audience 
time to warm to the subject which interests him- 
self. It never does for the speaker to be the only 
warm and impassioned person in the assembly. 

The Introduction should not, as a rule, be long. 
It should fairly carry you to your theme, but 
no further. A lady once remarked on the Intro- 
ductions to John Howe's sermons, "He was so 
long laying the table-cloth, that I despaired of 
my dinner." 
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THE APPLICATION. 

We often make a mistake in announcing our 
application in a too decided and antagonistic a 
way, blowing the trumpet, when we are about to 
make the charge. We might as well say, "I am 
now going to attack your sins, or to appeal to 
your charity, and benevolence." The effect of this 
is to put the audience on their guard. Every man 
draws down his vizard, and stands on his guard. 
There must be stratagem, and no smaU amount of 
cleverness in conducting the siege of " Man's-Soul." 
Dean Swift said that most men carried a battle- 
dore to church, with which they tossed the appli- 
cation of the sermon from themselves to their 
neighbours. The most cunning and cleverly con- 
ceived application of a discourse, on record, is that 
of the profit Nathan, where David was made to 
pronounce judgment upon himself. That story 
of the poor man^s lamb is one of the most touch- 
ing and interesting things in the whole compass of 
Revelation. 
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We shall close our remarks ^ith the following 
true and pithy lines on 

A MODEL SERMON. 

" It should he hrief, if lengthy it will steep 

Oar hearts in apathy, our eyes in sleep : 

The dull will yawn, the chapel -lounger doze, 

Attention flag, and memory's portals close. 

It should he warm, a living altar coal, 

To melt the icy heart, and charm the soul; 

A sapless, dull harangue, however read. 

Will never rouse the soul, nor raise the dead. 

It should he simple, practical, and clear ; 

No fine spun theory, wrought to please the ear ; 

No curious lay to tickle letter'd pride. 

And leave the poor, and plain, unedified. 

It should he tender and affectionate, 

As His warm theme, who wept lost Salem's fate; 

The fiery laws, with words of love allayM, 

Will truly warm, and awfully persuade. 

It should he manly, just, and rational. 

Widely conceived, and well- expressed withal, 

Not stuff'd with silly notions, apt to strain 

A narrow mind, and show a muddy hrain. 

It should possess a well-adapted grace. 

To situation, audience, time, and place: 

A sermon formed for scholars, stattssmen, lords, 

With peas:int8 and mechanics ill accords. 
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